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Reduction  of  Italian  customs  duties  on  edible  oilseeds  by  50  per- 
cent through  June  30,  1957  has  been  publicly  announced  in  the  Official 
Gazette,  effective  June  7>  1956.     Duties  on  oilseeds  for  oils  used  in 
fish  preserves  were  completely  suspended  through  November  30,  1956. 

Philippine  copra  exports  in  May  dropped  to  57 > 686  long  tons,  the 
lowest  monthly  tonnage  to  date  this  year.    Shipments  were  as  follows: 
United  States  (Pacif ic) -18,636  tons;  Belgium- 500;  Denmark-2,000;  West 
Germany-1,000;  the  Netherlands-10,550;  West  Germany  and  the  Netherlands 
(breakdown  not  available ) -8, 250 ;  Sweden-3,000;  Europe  unspecif ied-3^000; 
Lebanon-500;  Israel-3,250 ;  and  Colombia-7,CC0  tons .    The  January-May 
cumulative  total  was  366,825  tons,  almosx  one-third  larger  than  in  the 
comparable  period  of  1955*    May  coconut  oil  shipments  of  U,298  tons  went 
to  the  United  States  (Atlantic)-  k,l6k  tons  and  Hong  Kong-13^  tons.  Ex- 
ports from  January  through  May  totaled  37^9^9  tons,  an  increase  of  kb 
percent    from  the  previous  year.    The  copra  export  price  as  of  mid- June 
was  $1^7*50  c.i.f.  Pacific  Coast.    Local  buying  prices  were  reported  at 
25.50  to  28.00  pesos  per  100  kilos  ($129.55  to  $lU2.25  per  long  ton) 
resecada,  Manila  and  producing  areas. 
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AUSTRALIAN  BLENDING  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  TOBACCO  INCREASED 

The  Australian  Minister  for  Customs  and  Excise  announced  May  20 
that  manufacturers  of  cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco  would  be  required 
to  use  larger  quantities  of  domestic  tobacco  effective  July  1,  1957 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  reduced  customs  duties  on  imported  tobacco , 
The  Australian  Government  authorizes  a  reduction  of  18  pence  (U.S. 
S  .17)  per  pound  in  import  duties  if  manufacturers  use  a  specified  por- 
tion of  domestic  leaf.     In  cigarettes  12.5  percent  Australian  leaf, 
instead  of  the  current  7»5  percent,  will  have  to  be  used  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  be  eligible  for  the  duty  reduction.    The  amount  used  for 
pipe  tobacco  will  be  21  percent  as  compared  with  the  present  17*5  percent. 

These  increases  reflect  larger  availabilities  of  domestic  leaf, 
producer  demands  for  higher  prices  and  a  desire  of  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment to  conserve  foreign  exchange. 

WEST  GERMAN  CIGARETTE 
OUTPUT  UP  13.3  PERCENT 

According  to  information  contained  in  Die  Tabak-Zeitung  (Tobacco 
Gazette -Mainz)  of  May  11,  cigarette  output  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1956  totaled  11.1  billion  pieces  as  compared  with  9»8  billion  produced 
during  the  corresponding  period  last  year.    Output  of  filter-tip  cigar- 
ettes continues  its  upward  trend,  accounting  for  I9.6  percent  of  total 
production  in  March  195^.    Output  of  oriental  cigarettes  continues  to 
fluctuate  at  around  17  percent  of  the  total. 

GREECE  EXTENDS  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
WITH  NORWAY,  PORTUGAL  AND  FINLAND 

The  Trade  Agreements  between  Greece,  and  Norway,  Portugal  and 
Finland  were  extended  for  another  year,  according  to  a  recent  report. 
Greece's  renewed  agreements  with  each  country  includes  Greek  leaf  as 
one  of  the  items  to  be  exported  in  exchange  for  consumer  and  industrial 
goods.    Greece's  tobacco  exports  to  Norway  in  1955  and  195^-  amounted 
to  about  110,000  and  77^000  pounds,  respectively]  to  Finland  -  2.9 
and  k.2  million  pounds j  and  to  Portugal  -  1.3  and  1.2  million  pounds. 


PORTUGUESE  IMPORTS  OF 
U.S.  LEAF  INCREASE 

Portugal's  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  first  quarter 
of  I956  totaled  2.7  million  pounds  -  -  up  11  percent  from  the  2.k  million 
pounds  imported  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1955-    Takings  of  United 
States  leaf  increased  .1  million  pounds  over  the  1955  January -March  period 
of  1.7  million  pounds.    However,  the  United  States  percentage  share  of  the 
Portuguese  market  continues  to  show  a  gradual  downward  trend. 
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RENEWED  NETHERLANDS -HUNGARIAN 
TRADE  AGREEMENT  INCLUDES  TOBACCO 

The  Trade  Agreement  between  the  Netherlands  and  Hungary  has  been 
extended  to  April  1,  1957,  following  the  conclusion  of  negotiations  held 
in  The  Hague  on  March  28,  195&,  between  representatives  of  the  two  countries 
Hungarian  tobacco  is  a  new  commodity  included  in  the  list  of  items  to  be  ex- 
ported in  exchange  for  Dutch  goods.    The  Netherlands'  imports  of  Hungarian 
leaf  in  195^+  and  1955  were  nil.    As  a  result  of  this  new  agreement,  the 
Netherlands'  takings  of  Hungarian  leaf  are  expected  to  increase. 

FINNISH  DEMAND  FOR  U.S. 
TOBACCO  INCREASES 

Imports  of  United  States  leaf  by  Finnish  tobacco  manufacturers,  as 
indicated  by  clearances  from  bonded  warehouses,  continued  upward  through 
1955 •    Takings  of  United  States  leaf  in  1955  totaled  k.k  million  pounds, 
.5  million  pounds  greater  than  the  195^-  level  of  3»9  million  pounds. 
Imports  of  oriental  tobaccos,  mainly  from  Greece  and  Turkey,  declined 
about  .5  million  pounds  and  represented  about       percent  of  total  imports 
in  contrast  to  52  percent  in  195^- • 


FINLAND:     Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  as  indicated 
by  clearances  from  bond  during  1955,  with  comparisons 


Country  of  Origin                 \      1953  [ 

195^  : 

1955 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

• 

1,000 

pounds 

3,933 
3,^60  : 
:  2,322 
:          I4-71  ' 
:  ,          91  : 
8k2  ■ 

1,000 
pounds 

:  ^,395 
2,899 
:  2,35^ 
:  3^9 
k9 
1,129 

••  11,119 

:  11,175 

Source:     Finnish  Board  of  Customs 

Since  195^,  Finnish  purchases  of  United  States  leaf  have  been  largely 

made  under  Section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  of  1953  and  Title  I  of 
Public  Law  kQo  programs  to  promote  the  consumption  of  "American-type" 
cigarettes.    A  gradual  upward  trend  of  3-5  percent  in  cigarette  consumption 
is  expected  by  Finnish  trade  sources  during  195^«    This  is  possible  because 
of  the  greater  allocations  of  foreign  currency  for  the  purchase  of  machinery 
by  the  tobacco  industry  to  modernize  a  part  of  their  equipment.    The  largest 
expansion  of  production  capacity  was  made  by  a  leading  cigarette  firm,  which 
consumed  in  1955  about  22  percent  of  the  total  usings  of  United  States  leaf 
in  Finland  and,  according  to  its  estimate,  produces  about  65  percent  of 
the  American -blend  cigarettes. 
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YUGOSLAV  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
UP  16.9  MILLION  POUNDS 

Yugoslav  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  1955  totaled  32.3 
million  pounds,  more  than  double  the  195^  level  of  15.^  million  pounds. 
Most  of  the  increase  occurred  in  larger  takings  by  the  United  States,  France 
and  countries  now  in  the  Soviet  bloc.    Shipments  to  the  Soviet  bloc  were 
9.3  million  pounds  larger  than  the  preceding  year  and  represented  32  per- 
cent of  total  exports.     Shipments  to  the  United  States  and  France  were  3*2 
and  6.3  million  pounds,  respectively,  above  the  195^  levels,  while  combined 
exports  to  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Austria  and  West  Germany  declined  2.6 
million  pounds. 


YUGOSLAVIA:     Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  1955, 

with  comparisons 


Country  of  Destination 

:   1953  : 

195k  ; 

1955  1/ 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1,1*65 

:      3,153  : 

6,373 

9I4-O 

:  2,633 

:  1,930 

990 

99-2  : 

•  _ 

:  216 

:  785 

..:          35  « 

276 

71 

5, 

3,289  • 

:  9,5^6 

..:  2,315 

3,307 

:  2,533 

176 

:  220 

•   

:  860 

:  2,315 

•  _ 

I        165  : 

2,176 

0   

:  733 

:  k,39k 

. ..:  1,609 

:  ^-89 

:  529 

..:    13, 5hr0 

:  15,^-39 

32,282 

l/  Preliminary. 


The  1955  tobacco  harvest  of  9^»8  million  pounds  is  reported  to  have 
been  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  Yugoslav  Government.    Present  estimates 
indicate  that  the  1955  crop  approximated  110.2  million  pounds  from  about 
12^,000  acres.    Yugoslav  tobacco  acreage  in  recent  years  has  increased 
about  35  percent.    Preliminary  estimates  of  the  1956  crop,  as  indicated 
by  field  reports,  show  a  larger  acreage  than  that  of  last  year. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  SALES 

Australian  wool  auctions  were  held  during  the  week  ending  May  25  at 
Brisbane,  Geelong  and  Perth.    Prices,  clean  basis,  for  fine  and  medium 
wools  were  from  1  to  K  cents  higher  than  for  the  previous  week.  Japan 
and  the  European  continent  continued  to  dominate  the  market  with  strong 
support  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sales  for  the  week  totaled  110,000  bales  in  Brisbane,  28,000  for 
Perth  and  3^000  for  Geelong.    In  several  instances  in  the  past  3  months, 
wharf  workers  have  refused  to  handle  so-called  "block"  wool  (wool  shorn 
at  the  lower  shearing  rate  awarded  by  the  Arbitration  court).  According 
to  trade  sources  a  settlement  of  this  dispute  has  been  reached.    At  least 
it  is  reported  that  the  Storemen  and  Packers  Union  at  Newcastle  have 
reversed  their  previous  decision  not  to  handle  "block"  wool. 


Wool  Prices:    Average  raw  wool  costs,  clean  basis,  on  Australian  auction 

floors,  by  quality  classification. 

(Current  prices  with  comparisons) 


Week  Ended 


Type  and  Grade 


5-18-56 


5-25-56 


YEAR  AGO 


U.S.  DOLLARS  PER  POUND 


Combing  Wools  : 

70'  s  Good  :  l.kk 

Average  :  1.37 

6Vs  Good  :  1.29 

Average  :  1.26 

60's  Good  :  1.13 

Average  :  1.09 

58' s  Good  :  1.01 

Average  :  .98 

56' s  Good  :  .91 

Average  :  .88 

50* s  Good  :  .81 

Average  :  .79 

Carding  Wools  : 

Merino  :  .86 

Comeback  :  .77 

Fine  Crossbred  :  .72 

Medium  Crossbred....  :  .69 


1^5 
1.38 
1.32 
1.28 

1.17 
1.12 
1.0k 
1.01 

.91 

.88 
.81 
•  79 


.86 
•  77 
.73 
.73 


1.^5 
1.39 
1.31 
1.28 
1.20 
1.17 
1.13 

1.0k 
.91 


.81 

•  75 

•  73 
.72 


Source:    Wool  Statistical  Service  of  The  Australian  Wool  Bureau. 
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PHILIPPINE  REPUBLIC  STRIVES 
FOR  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  IN  MEATS 

The  Philippine  government  is  encouraging  the  importation  of  live 
cattle  to  increase  its  meat  production  so  as  to  become  more  self-sufficient 
in  meat  and  dairy  products  in  the  future.    Livestock  numbers  and  meat  pro- 
duction have  increased  materially  since  the  low  periods  reached  during  World 
War  II. 

It  is  the  stated  policy  of  the  government  to  continue  the  importation 
of  7; 000  live  cattle  and  buffalo  yearly  through  1959 •    Beginning  in  i960, 
it  is  planned  that  imports  of  meat  will  be  completely  banned  to  encourage 
private  enterprises  to  engage  in  meat  processing.    The  imports  of  live 
animals  have  been  obtained  largely  from  Australia,  India,  Thailand  and 
other  areas  of  the  Orient. 

Apparently  Philippine  imports  of  meat  (excluding  live  animals)  in 
195^  were  equivalent  to  around  27  million  pounds,  carcass  A/eight, 
compared  with  a  total  production  estimated  at  196  million  pounds.  Imports 
during  1955  probably  were  larger  as  there  was  a  liberilization  of  the 
import  trade  on  July  1  (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  October  3?  1955)* 

United  States  exports  of  meats  to  the  Philippines  have  increased 
steadily  in  the  past  3  years.    During  1955  exports  of  meat  products  from 
the  United  States  totaled  8.6  million  pounds  (product  weight),  including 
3.1+  million  pounds  of  canned  sausage,  3-1  million  of  canned  beef  and  1.2 
million  pounds  of  other  canned  meat  products. 

Little  meat  is  consumed  by  the  average  person  in  the  Philippines. 
The  recorded  data  on  production  and  imports  figure  out  to  only  10  or  11 
pounds  per  person. 

COLOMBIA  ESTABLISHES 
CATTLE  BANK 

A  cattle  bank  (El  Banco  Ganadero)  has  been  created  in  Colombia  to 
engage  in  general  commercial  banking  activities  with  special  emphasis  on 
expansion  of  the  cattle  industry,  which  has  been  hampered  in  its  develop- 
ment by  lack  of  adequate  capital. 

The  bank,  a  dependency  of  the  Banco  de  la  Republica,  has  capital  of 
20  million  pesos.    Initially  the  bank  will  have  a  central  office  in  Bogota 
but  branches  in  the  main  cattle  regions,  particularly  in  the  Eastern 
regions  (Llanos)  are  contemplated. 

The  manager  of  the  new  bank  has  stated  its  objectives  are  to  bring 
about  considerable  expansion  of  the  cattle  industry  in  order  to  fill 
domestic  requirements  for  meat  and  milk.    He  also  stated  that  the  day  is 
not  far  off  when  Colombia  will  be  a  leading  exporter  of  cattle  and  meat 
products. 
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GERMAN  TRADE  ASSOCIATION 
PROMOTES  SALE  OF  PURE  U.  S.  LARD 

The  Trade  Mark  Association  of  German  Lard  Importers,  Inc.,  located  in 
Hamburg,  was  recently  organized  to  protect  consumers  from  improper  marking 
of  imported  lard.    The  group,  which  claims  to  handle  half  of  the  lard  im- 
ported from  the  United  States,  is  endeavoring  to  promote  ~che  sale  of  pure 
U.  S.  lard,  as  such. 

It  is  understood  that  as  of  June  k,  1956,  members  of  the  association 
are  entitled  to  use  the  association  mark  "Pure  U.  S.  Lard."    The  mark  may- 
be applied  on  the  packages  of  the  commodity,  or  the  wrappings  there  of,  and 
may  be  used  in  advertising,  price  lists,  business  letters,  and  the  like, 
for  lard  in  blocks  or  small  packages.    However,  lard  so  marked  must  be 
shipped  directly  from  the  United  States  out  of  current  production  with  an 
official  certificate  of  origin,  and  traded  by  the  members  without  blending. 
Blending  also  means  the  admixture  of  U.  S.  lard  from  German  Federal 
reserve  stocks. 

Imports  of  lard  into  Western  Germany  in  1955  totaled  91  million 
pounds,  68  percent  of  which,  or  62  million  pounds,  was  from  the  United 
States.    In  195^>  Germany  imported  63  million  pounds  of  lard,  including 
2+1  million  pounds  from  the  United  States. 

WOOL  CONSUMPTION  OF  MAJOR  COUNTRIES 
INCREASES  IN  FIRST  QUARTER  1956 

Consumption  of  virgin  wool  in  11  major  consuming  countries,  according 
-co  the  International  Wool  Study  Group,  increased  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1956  by  5  percent  compared  with  the  fourth  quarter  of  1955;  and  by  10  per- 
cent compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  1955 •    Total  consumption  in  the 
11  countries  --  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  France,  Western  Germany, 
Japan,  Italy,  Belgium,  Australia,  Netherlands,  Canada  and  Sweden  --  was 
the  largest  since  the  second  quarter  of  1953* 

Total  world  wool  consumption  in  1955  is  now  estimated  at  2,652  million 
pounds,  clean  basis,  3  percent  more  than  in  195*+  hut  2  percent  below  the 
total  for  1953-    World  wool  production  for  the  1955-56  season  is  estimated 
at  2,720  million  pounds,  clean  basis,  or  h  percent  more  than  the  previous 
season. 

HONG  KONG  CATTLE 
IMPORTS  INCREASING 

Imports  of  cattle  in  Hong  Kong  have  averaged  over  8,000  head  per 
month  during  1955>  which  is  almost  twice  the  number  imported  last  year. 
Most  of  the  cattle  are  shipped  from  Inner  Mongolia  and  Honan.  During 
the  first  quarter  of  1956,  2,717  head  of  cattle  were  received  from 
Thailand.    As  a  result  of  live  cattle  imports  the  importation  of  frozen 
meat  declined  substantially.    The  competitive  position  of  live  cattle  as 
against  frozen  meat  will  bring  about  reduced  imports  of  frozen  meat. 
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MICHIGAN  PEA  BEANS 
INTRODUCED  IN  AFRICA 

Michigan  pea  beans  are  being  grown  in  the  British  possession  of 
Kenya  in  East  Africa.    Presumably  these  are  intended  for  canning  in 
England  by  the  Heinz  Company ,  which  has  canning  facilities  in  London. 
About  5>000  bags  of  pea  beans  are  expected  to  be  exported  from  Kenya  in 
the  1956-57  season.    The  eventual  target  calls  for  about  one -half  million 
bags  of  pea  beans  to  be  exported  annually. 


1956  AUSTRIAN  FRUIT 
CROP  PROSPECTS 

Earlier  reports  of  heavy  damage  to  apricots  and  peaches  in  Austria 
have  now  been  confirmed.     In  some  areas ,  damage  is  so  severe  that  a 
complete  crop  failure  is  expected. 

The  buds  of  sweet  cherries  showed  a  brownish  discoloration  earlier, 
but  have  now  recovered  to  some  extent,  prospects  are  for  a  medium-sized 
crop.    The  crop,  however,  will  be  considerably  delayed.    The  same  situation 
is  applicable  to  plums  and  prunes,  except  for  early  varieties  which  suffer- 
ed heavy  freeze  damage,  particularly  in  the  eastern  section  of  Lower  Austria 
and  in  Burgenland. 

Apples  suffered  little  damage,  as  evidenced  by  a  satisfactory  fruit 

set . 


PANAMA  EXPORTS 
MELONS  TO  U.S. 

After  two  years  of  experimental  work,  19O  acres  of  melons  were  planted 
in  Panama  last  November.     It  is  reported  that  "J  to  Q  thousand  crates  of 
honeydews,  cantaloupes,  watermelons,  and  Persian  melons  have  been  shipped 
to  the  United  States.    The  melons  were  grown  by  a  Texan.    About  100  tons 
of  watermelons  were  also  purchased  from  local  farmers. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  this  type  of  fruit  has  been  exported. 


SPANISH  APRICOT 
AND  PEACH  CROP  GOOD 

Contrary  to  earlier  indications,  deciduous  fruit  trees  in  Spain 
suffered  practically  no  damage  from  the  February  freezes.    The  harvest  of 
apricots  and  peaches,  which  has  already  begun,  is  expected  to  be  especially 
good  according  to  the  latest  unofficial  forecasts' 
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SMALLER  FRENCH  WALNUT  AND 
PRUNE  CROPS  IN  PROSPECT 

The  severe  freezing  weather  experienced  in  France  last  Feb- 
ruary appears  to  have  seriously  affected  the  prospective  walnut  crop. 
Unofficial  estimates,  which  are  very  tentative  this  early  in  the 
season,  point  to  an  overall  1956  crop  of  only  2^-,  000  short  tons  com- 
pared with  the  total  estimated  production  of  38,000  short  tons  in 
1955-    This  may  mean  a  commercial  crop  of  only  16,500  tons  in  1956, 
or  12,000  tons  less  than  the  1955  commercial  crop  estimated  at  28,500 
tons . 


In  the  Bordeaux  area,  where  approximately  70  percent  of  the  crop 
is  produced,  the  oncoming  crop  is  reportedly  only  half  of  normal  be- 
cause of  the  February  freeze.    The  second  most  important  area,  near 
Grenoble,  reportedly  suffered  30  percent  damage  from  the  freeze.  In 
the  Drome  Valley,  a  less  important  producing  area,  damage  has  been 
reported  at  50  percent.    Overall,  the  crop  is  forecast  by  reporters 
at  about  two-thirds  of  average . 

The  prune  crop  appears  to  have  suffered  only  slightly  from  the 
freeze.    The  production  of  prunes,  fresh  basis,  is  forecast  at  27,500 
short  tons,  or  8  percent  less  than  the  30,000  tons  harvested  in  1955 « 
The  quantity  of  prunes  to  be  dried  is,  of  course,  largely  dependent  on 
the  weather  and  market  factors  affecting  the  utilization  of  the  crop. 


SMALL  IRAQI  DATE 
CROP  FORECAST 

Tentative  appraisals  from  Iraq  point  to  unusually  small  yield  of 
dates  this  year,  particularly  of  Hallawis,  the  variety  traditionally 
exported  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.    The  reports  from  Iraq 
indicate  a  one -third  smaller  crop  than  last  year.    The  1955  crop  is 
now  estimated  at  360,000  short  tons,  which  is  considered  an  average 
crop.    Forecasts  of  the  1956  Iraqi  date  crop  particularly  this  early 
in  the  season,  are  subject  to  considerable  revision. 


HAITI  PLANS  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTION 
WEST  INDIAN  CHERRY 

About  30  acres  of  the  West  Indian  Cherry  has  been  planted  in 
Haiti.    It  is  expected  that  the  bulk  of  the  production  will  be  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States.    This  fruit  is  very  high  in  vitamin  C. 
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FLUID  MILK  PRICE  REDUCTION 
IN  VENEZUELA 

The  fluid  milk  price  is  again  spotlighted  in  Venezuela  (See  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  January  23,  1956) .    A  reduction  in  the  retail  price  of 
homogenized  whole  milk  from  30  to  26.25  cents  per  quart  "by  the  "Inlaca" 
pasteurizing  plant  is  expected  to  set  off  a  new  chain  of  events.  Earlier 
in  May,  producers  of  the  central  milkshed  met  with  pasteurizers  in  an 
effort  to  check  a  reduction  of  1.5  cents  per  quart  in  the  distributor  price 
by  an  unnamed  pasteurizer.     In  view  of  the  "Inlaca"  price  out,  it  appears 
that  the  meeting  met  with  little  success. 

For  some  years,  the  plant  has  sold  milk  for  27. 0  cents  per  quart  to 
distributors,  who,  in  turn,  sold  to  retailers  at  28.5  cents  per  quart. 
The  consumer  paid  30  cents  per  quart.    Under  the  newer  reduction,  the 
distributor  price  is  23.25  cents  per  quart,  the  dealer  pays  2^.75  cents 
per  quart,  and  the  consumer  price  is  26.25  cents  per  quart.    Since  the 
distributors'  and  retailers'  margin  of  profit  has  not  changed,  it  appears 
that  only  the  consumer  benefits  by  the  price  cut. 

"Inlaca"  purchases  lVf,500  pounds  daily  from  the  Carabobo  dairymen 
for  $8.59-$9.25  per  cwt.  and  i+5,U00  pounds  from  the  State  of  Lara  at  $5.95 
per  cwt.    This  lower  priced  milk  from  beyond  the  central  milkshed  reportedly 
gives  "Inlaca"  the  margin  necessary  to  reduce  prices. 

The  other  pasteurizing  plants  in  Caracas  and  nearby  towns  have  yet  to 
develop  a  source  of  milk  beyond  the  central  milkshed.    Those  on  the  main 
highway,  however,  are  expected  to  obtain  milk  from  cheaper  sources  soon, 
in  order  to  compete  with  "Inlaca."    For  others,  the  only  competitive  device 
open  appears  to  be  a  reduction  in  profits.    Silsa,  the  largest  pasteurizing 
plant,  has  announced  price  reductions  to  meet  the  competition. 

The  latest  marketing  development  is  the  announcement  by  Zuprolac,  a 
company  organized  by  some  dairymen  in  Zulia,  that  pasteurized  milk  will  be 
retailed  in  cartons  in  Caracas  for  2h  cents  per  quart,  2.25  cents  below  the 
reduced  "Inlaca"  price.    Zuprolac  claims  it  will  build  a  pasteurizing  plant 
in  Caracas,  ready  for  operation  by  late  June.    Originally,  the  company 
planned  to  construct  a  milk-drying  plant  in  Zulia,  but  the  refusal  of  the 
Venezuelan  Development  Corporation  to  invest  $8Uo,000  in  the  plant  brought 
about  the  change  from  a  milk-drying  operation  to  one  of  pasteurizing. 

Competition  between  producers  is  also  keen.    The  new  Pan  American 
highway  has  opened  up  the  Zulia  dairy  area.    Here,  where  the  bulk  of 
Venezuela's  milk  is  produced,  is  an  area  with  year  round  grazing  and  a  low 
cost  of  production.     In  the  central  milkshed,  feed  must  be  imported  during 
the  dry  season.    To  keep  Zulia  milk  off  the  Caracas  market,  the  pasteurizers 
must  pay  the  central  producers  less  than  the  Zulia  price  plus  freight. 
Presently,  the  Zulia  price  is  $5. 95  per  cwt,  and  the  central  price  is  $8.59 
per  cwt.    At  this  price  spread,  Zulia  producers  are  able  to  ship  their  milk 
and  relieve  somewhat  a  troublesome  surplus. 
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Central  producers  believe  their  only  hope  is  in  providing  a  larger 
powdered  milk  market  for  Zulia  milk.    The  Dairy  Council  recently  met 
with  pasteurizers  and  manufacturers  and  agreed  to  ask  the  Ministry  of 
Development  to  change  the  powdered  milk  import  law.    Presently,  the 
Venezuelan  importer  must  purchase  1  unit  of  local  milk  powder  for  every 
6  units  entering  the  country  duty  free.    The  manufacturers  would  like  this 
ratio  changed  to  1  to  4. 


DANISH  BUTTER  PRICES 
ADVANCE  ON  U.K.  MARKET 

Danish  butter  prices,  which  in  mid-May  hit  the  season's  low  point 
of  35*^  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  to  the  United  Kingdom  market,  have  jumped 
over  3  cents  a  pound  in  two  weeks.    During  the  last  week  in  May  the  price 
jumped  to  38*6  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.    On  May  31  the  wholesale  price, 
ex  quay,  of  Danish  butter  on  the  London  Provision  Exchange  was  Ul.25  cents 
a  pound,  up  from  38*75  -  39»25  cents  a  pound  quoted  during  the  May    ih  to 
16  period. 

While  no  data  are  yet  available  on  shipments  of  butter  to  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Denmark  during  April  and  May,  it  is  believed  that  shipments 
were  under  those  of  a  year  ago  because  of  the  recent  strikes  in  Denmark. 
British  consumption  of  butter  had  been  stimulated  by  unusually  low  prices. 
The  upward  pressure  on  prices  along  with  decreased  shipments,  not  only 
from  Denmark  because  of  the  strike,  but  also  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
because  of  seasonal  declines,  has  been  given  as  the  reason  for  the  increase. 

EGYPT'S  MILK  PRODUCTION 
UP  IN  1955 

During  1955 }  Egypt's  milk  production  was  2,210  million  pounds.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  approximately  5  percent  over  the  preceding  year. 
Most  of  the  milk  was  produced  by  buffalos  ( 1,^66  Million  pounds),  about 
one-fourth  of  it  by  cows  and  the  remainder  by  sheep  and  goats.    The  increase 
in  1955  production  is  attributed  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  animals  in 
each  category. 

Only  about  10  percent  of  the  total  milk  produced  was  consumed  as  fresh 
milk.    Total  cheese  production  amounted  to  353  million  pounds,  compared  with 
332  million  pounds  a  year  earlier.    Samna  output  at  ^8  million  pounds  was  up 
11  percent,  while  butter  production  at  22  million  pounds  was  9  percent 
higher . 

Milk  production  in  the  current  year  is  expected  to  increase  at  the  same 
rate  as  1955  over  195^-j  as  "the  Government  continues  with  its  efforts  to 
improve  cattle  and  buffalo  breeding  and  management.    However,  methods  of 
milk  production  and  sanitation,  as  well  as  home  product  manufacturing,  are 
still  quite  primitive. 
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JAPAN  DAIRY  SITUATION,  1955 

Japanese  milk  production  continued  to  increase  in  1955;  hut  a 
declining  milk  price  and  poor  quality  dairy  cattle  feed  checked 
the  rate  of  increase.    The  2.2  billion  pound  production  during  the 
year  represented  an  8  percent  increase  over  195*+» 


All  the  gain  in  production  was  taken  "by  fluid  milk  use.  The 
increased  production  of  butter  and  cheese  was  made  at  the  expense 
of  condensery  products.    Butter  production  at  16  million  pounds 
was  12  percent  over  195*+  an(i  cheese  output  of  2.7  million  pounds 
was  up  57  percent  of  the  195*+  level.    Canned  milk,  on  the  other 
hand,  totaled  only  87  million  pounds,  less  than  80  percent  of  the 
previous  year,  while  powdered  whole  milk  products  production 
amounted  to  29  million  pounds  compared  with  33  million  pounds  in 
195*+. 


Japan's  largest  dairy  import,  dried  skim  milk,  much  of  which 
is  used  in  the  Japanese  School  Lunch  Program,  totaled  32.9  million 
pounds  in  1955*    This  represents  an  increase  of  5  percent  over  the 
previous  year,  and  was  supplied  entirely  by  the  United  States. 
Butter  imports  declined  from  772,000  pounds  in  195*+  to  ^1^,000 
pounds  in  1955*    Cheese  imports  increased  by  16  percent  and  stood 
at  2.1  million  pounds  in  1955* 

Japan  exported  1.5  million  pounds  of  condensed  milk  in  195*+ 
and  was  a  net  exporter,  but  this  figure  declined  to  290  pounds  in 
1955.     Imports  of  condensed  milk  increased  from  k,000  pounds  in 
195^  to  639,000  pounds  in  1955. 

The  Japanese  market  for  small  quantities  of  dairy  products 
consists  entirely  of  neighboring  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Okinawa 
and  other  Pacific  islands. 


PASTEURIZED  MILK  OUTPUT 
INCREASES  IN  NICARAGUA 

Nicaragua's  pasteurized  milk  output  in  1955  totaled  29.2 
million  pounds,  representing  a  rise  of  15  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year.    The  1955  value  of  the  production  is  reported  at 
$2.2  million.    Based  on  this  value,  the  pasteurized  milk  in- 
dustry with  only  one  plant,  recently  moved  from  eighth  to 
seventh  place  among  Nicaragua's  23  major  industries. 
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SWISS  INCREASE  MILK  PRICE 

The  Swiss  Federal  Council  announced  an  increase  of  21  cents  per 
cwt.  on  a  conditional  basis  in  the  producer  price  of  commercial  milk  for 
the  1956-57  Milk  Year.    If  the  quantity  of  milk  delivered  during  the 
year  is  no  greater  than  the  amount  delivered  during  the  past  year,  the 
total  increase  will  be  granted,  giving  producers  a  price  of  $4.11  per 
cwt.    If  more  milk  is  delivered,  the  21  cent  increase  will  be  granted 
only  for  the  November -April  period  and  the  increase  for  summer  (May- 
September)  milk  will  be  only  10  cents.    Thus,  producers  would  receive 
$4.11  per  cwt.  for  6  months,  and  $4.01  per  cwt.  the  remainder  of  the 
year.    Last  year's  price  for  the  entire  year  was  $3*91  Per  cwt.  The 
increase  will  be  financed  by  consumers,  whose  retail  prices  of  fluid 
milk,  butter,  and  full-fat  cheese  will  rise  comparably. 

The  farmers  requested  the  price  increase  on  the  basis  of  costs  of 
production  increasing  faster  than  farm  prices,  and  the  fact  that  farm 
wages  have  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  labor's  wages.    Labor,  on  the 
other  hand,  oelieves  the  Government  should  finance  the  price  increase 
by  direct  subsidies  and  farmers  should  curtail  production. 

The  majority  of  the  consumers  are  reported  to  consider  it  illogical 
that,  despite  the  cold  weather  and  reports  of  lowered  production,  de- 
liveries of  commercial  milk  have  continued  to  increase.  Experience 
has  shown  that  heavy  production  reflects  good  prices  and  they  reason 
that  last  season's  price  of  $3*91  Per  cwt.  must  have  been  profitable. 


1956  MEXICAN  STRAWBERRY 
PRODUCTION  LOWER 

The  1956  Mexican  strawberry  crop  is  estimated  to  have  been  about 
1,100  tons  smaller  than  the  1955  crop  of  8,800  short  tons.    This  de- 
crease in  production  of  12.5  percent  can  be  attributed  to  several 
January  and  February  frosts  which  resulted  in  loss  of  berries  and 
blossoms  on  the  plants.    Also,  early  rains  in  mid-April  further  re- 
duced the  1956  production.    Quality  of  the  fruit  in  general  is  report- 
ed as  lower  than  past  years.     Infestation  of  nematode  and  two-spot 
mite  have  been  reported  from  several  producers  in  the  major  producing 
area  of  Irapuato. 

Utilization  and  Trade 

Trade  sources  estimate  that  of  the  7;700-ton  crop  in  195&,  20  per- 
cent will  be  used  for  fresh  consumption,  5  percent  by  the  preserve  pro- 
cessors, and  the  remaining  75  percent  for  export.    The  estimated  5,780 
tons  fori exports  in  195&  would  be  lk  percent  less  than  the  1955  exports 
of  6,720  tons.    Exports  in  195^  amounted  to  ^,886  tons. 
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The  export  demand  for  frozen  berries  has  been  good  throughout  the 
season  with  an  average  price  of  20  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  Laredo. 
Practically  all  of  the  frozen  berries  are  exported  to  the  United  States, 
while  the  fresh  berries  are  marketed  in  Mexico.    The  price  to  the  grower 
was  7-8  cents  per  pound  for  both  fresh  market  and  processing  berries. 
Domestic  demand  for  fresh  berries  has  continued  steady,  even  through  the 
period  of  peak  production. 


The  following  table  shows  monthly  exports  and  the  average  monthly 
f.o.b.  prices  received: 


Frozen  strawberries:    Exports  from  Mexico  and  average  f.o.b.  prices 

in  Laredo  by  months  1955  a^d  Jan.  -  Apr.  1956. 


EXPORTS 


Months 

• 

\    Quantity  ] 

•  « 

Value 

Average  Price 
f.o.b.  Laredo 

:  Short  Tons  : 

1,000  Dollars- 

Cents/lb 

1955 

0  ; 

0  ; 

 :         In  5  j 

:           87  • 

;       21.  k 

513  : 

20.8 

:  20.2 

27k  « 

1  20.1 

96  : 

:       19. k 

 :  208 

:           ho  ; 

:  13 

:  18.1 

90 

:  lh 

:  17.6 

:  7 

30 

• 

:  (Ave: 

1  1,388 

:       19.7  age 

1956 

• 
• 

• 

:  16 

 :  136 

:  26 

:  21.1+ 

 :  560 

:  125 

:  21.1 

1/ 

• 
• 

:  18.3 

l/  Not  available. 
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Outlook 

Plantings  of  strawberries  in  Mexico  are  expected  to  increase  moderate 
ly  in  the  principal  producing  areas  and  in  a  new  small  producing  area  at 
Jiquilpan,  state  of  Michoacan.    Several  groups  have  indicated  considerable 
interest  in  shipping  fresh  berries  to  United  States  cities  by  air  during 
deficit  periods.    None  of  these  have  been  able  to  develop  an  operation 
of  this  nature  to  date.    United  States  production  and  the  resulting 
prices  during  the  next  few  months  will  influence  plantings  for  the  1957 
Mexican  crop. 

EUROPEAN  SEED  MARKET  PROSPECTS 

Comments  by  individual  seedsmen  attending  the  kth  Congress  of  the 
Federation  of  Seed  Trade  Associations,  The  Hague,  Netherlands  in  late 
May  indicate  that  winter  damage  was  not  as  extensive  or  as  serious  as 
first  thought.  Greater  concern  is  over  the  prolonged  spring  droughts 
in  important  seed-producing  countries.  Seedsmen  testify,  that  unless 
the  drought  is  broken  soon,  acreages  to  be  harvested  for  seed  will  be 
greatly  curtailed.  Weather  between  now  and  harvest  is  likely  to  be 
the  major  factor  in  the  size  of  European  seed  harvests. 

The  major  exception  to  this  view  is  French  crimson  clover  pro- 
duction, which  will  be  very  small  with  very  little  if  any  available 
for  export.    The  Italian  crop  is  believed  to  be  normal,  but  because 
of  the  short  French  crop  is  expected  to  be  high  priced.  Indications 
also  point  to  a  short  white  clover  crop. 

No  serious  shortage  of  grass  seeds  is  anticipated,  if  normal 
weather  exists  between  now  and  harvest. 

Stocks  of  seeds  are  not  believed  to  be  large  in  any  of  the  ex- 
porting countries.    Low  prices  prevailing  in  the  fall  of  1955  and 
spring  of  195&  are  believed  to  have  encouraged  above-average  dis- 
appearance in  several  countries,    which  offset  large  1955  crops. 
One  exception  is  perennial  ryegrass,  which  is  reported  to  be  burden- 
some in  North  Ireland.    Farm  stocks  of  French  red  clover  are  thought 
to  be  larger  than  normal  because  of  low  prices  prevailing  in  the 
fall  of  1955- 

All  these  factors  are  currently  being  reflected  in  strengthened 
seed  prices.    White  clover,  in  recent  weeks,  has  made  the  greatest 
advance  in  prices.    Other  seeds  show  smaller  advances  but  no  weak- 
nesses are  evident.    Trading  is  limited  at  present,  and  is  only  being 
conducted  in  small  parcels.    Acreages  for  harvest  are  generally  about 
the  same  as  1955 •    The  season  was  not  far  enough  advanced  at  the  end 
of  May  for  seedsmen  to  make  extensive  sales  or  purchases. 

Attendance  at  Congress  broke  all  records  with  some  ^00-500  seeds- 
men attending,  from  North  and  South  America,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
Morocco,  the  Netherlands  and  eleven  other  European  countries.  The 
United  States  delegation  totaled  20  seedsmen  and  officials. 
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JAPANESE  IMPORTERS  CONTRACT  FOR 
ADDITIONAL  CHINESE  SOYBEANS 

Japanese  importers  handling  Communist  Chinese  soybeans  have  signed  a 
contract  with  the  Peiping  Government  covering  approximately  20,000  metric 
tons  (22,000  short  tons)  of  Chinese  soybeans  at  50  pounds,  10  shillings 
($1^1. ho)  per  ton  f.o.b.  shipment  during  June-July. 

On  April  ik,  Communist  China  contracted  60,000  tons  at  the  f.o.b. 
price  of  39  pounds  ($109.20)  per  ton  for  shipment  during  April- June  and 
on  April  17  approximately  10,000  additional  tons  at  an  increased  price  of 
h-3  pounds  ($120.^0)  f.o.b.  May- June  shipment. 

The  increase  in  the  Chinese  price  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  higher 
price  of  United  States  soybeans.    Despite  the  increase,  the  Chinese  price, 
which  is  $1^7.90  c»  and  f,,  is  less  than  the  United  States  c.  and  f.  price 
of  $150.30.    While  this  difference  reportedly  would  not  justify  the  pur- 
chase of  soybeans  for  crushing,  it  would  justify  buying  beans  for  food 
purposes. 

The  Japanese  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Industry  on  May  18 
announced  an  allocation  fund  totaling  $9,50^,000  for  importers  for  soy- 
beans during  April-September.    Allocations  given  to  26  different  firms 
varied  from  a  minimum  of  $56,000  to  a  maximum  of  $1.9  million. 


INDONESIA'S  PALM  PRODUCTION  DOWN 
SLIGHTLY:     OIL  EXPORTS  UP  SHARPLY 

Indonesia's  production  of  palm  products  on  estates  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1956  was  slightly  less  than  in  the  comparable  period  of  1955* 
but  exports  of  palm  oil  increased  sharply.    Palm  oil  production  totaled 
k0f0k0  short  tons  during  January-March  1956  against  klfS60  tons  in  the 
same  months  of  the  previous  year.    Exports  of  palm  oil  in  the  first 
quarter  were  29,068  tons,  gross  weight,  almost  double  the  16,931  tons 
shipped  in  the  first  quarter  of  1955 •    Stocks  of  oil  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter  were  8,900  tons  or  double  those  of  March  31,  1955* 

Palm  kernel  production  totaled  10,165  tons  compared  with  11,030  tons 
in  1955.    Kernel  exports  amounted  to  8,667  tons  compared  with  9>§82  tons 
the  previous  year.    Stocks  of  kernels  at  3>875  tons  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter  were  only  slightly  larger  than  in  1955* 

Of  the  total  palm  oil  exported  in  the  first  quarter  of  1956,  35  per- 
cent went  to  the  Netherlands  and  15  percent  to  Singapore.    The  bulk  of  the 
kernels  went  to  Japan. 

April  shipments  of  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels  totaled  11,635  and  3*899 
tons,  respectively. 
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(Note:    In  the  article  entitled  "Indonesia's  Copra  Exports  Down  One- 
Half  j  Palm  Oil  Exports  Doubled"  published  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of 
June  k,  1956;  page  773>  "the  first  line  of  the  second  paragraph  should 
have  read  "Exports  of  palm  oil,"  instead  of  "palm  kernels . "  Moreover, 
the  export  figures  mentioned  on  page  819  are  now  revised  slightly  from 
those  published  in  the  June  k  issue.) 

U.  S.  COTTON  EXPORTS 
SHOW  FURTHER  INCREASE 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  in  April  195°"  amounted  to 
379>000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  (362,000  running  bales)  continuing  the 
sharp  upward  movement  which  began  in  March  with  exports  of  310,000  bales. 
Exports  in  April  were  considerably  above  the  2^9,000  bales  exported  in 
April  a  year  ago. 

This  increased  movement  apparently  is  the  result  of  the  special 
million -bale  export  sale  of  cotton  of  15/l6  inch  and  shorter  staple  in 
January  and  February, 

Total  exports  for  the  8-month  period,  August-April  1955-56,  are 
still  well  below  those  of  a  year  ago,  amounting  to  1, 571>000  bales 
(1,^98; 000  running  bales)  or  ^7  percent  below  exports  of  2,990,000 
bales  during  August-April  195^-55 •    Tt  appears  now  that  the  total  for 
the  year  will  probably  be  close  to  2.0  million  running  bales. 

Exports  by  country  of  destination  are  not  yet  available.  Compari- 
sons of  monthly  totals  in  195^-55  and  1955-56  are  shown  in  the  following 
table . 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  by  months,  August-April 

195^-55  and  1955-56 

 (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


1,0C0  bales 


1,C00  bales 


August 


198 
209 
366 

kok 

515 

3^8 

319 

382 
2I+9 


63 


September 
October . . 
November. 
December. 
January. . 
February. 
March. . . . 


1^5 
165 
81 
10k 
310 
379 


122 
202 


April 


Total 


2,990 


1,571 
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COTTON  SITUATION 
IMPROVES  IN  JAPAN 

Cotton  imports  by  Japan  during  the  first  8  months  (August-March)  of 
the  1955-56  marketing  year  registered  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous 
year,  amounting  to  1,372,000  hales  ( 500  pounds  gross)  or  2  percent  higher 
than  the  1,3^7,000  hales  imported  in  August-March  195^- 55 •    Imports  from 
the  United  States,  however,  were  down  to  350*000  bales  as  compared  with 
51^-,000  a  year  ago.    Decreased  imports  were  also  shown  from  Brazil  and 
Mexico  in  contrast  to  increased  amounts  from  India,  Pakistan,  El  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua. 


JAPAN:    Imports  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin; 
average  1935-39;  annual  I952-5U;  August-March  195^-55  and  1955-56 

(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Year  beginning 

I  August 

1 

1  August-March 

Average  :  : 
1935-39  :  1952  : 

1953  ; 

195^ 

;  195U-55  ;  1955-56 

1,000  bales 


:        1/  = 

6  : 

17  : 

15  : 

10  : 

5 

:        1/  : 

k6  - 

80  : 

lh  : 

13  : 

2/ 

203  ; 

30  : 

210  ; 

2U5  - 

:       176  : 

126 

British  East  Africa 

:        66  : 

31  ! 

21  ; 

10  : 

:          8  - 

:  25 

:  y 

:       ^7  s 

:       ^9  : 

36  i 

22  : 

8 

:       85  : 

93  : 

76  - 

h6  j 

62 

1/ 

:  0 

:       12  : 

23  : 

3  : 

:  52 

:  1,251 

:     172  - 

:       68  ; 

83  - 

:        55  : 

:  H 

:       19  ' 

62  « 

:       26  : 

:        18  : 

:  7 

:  503 

:     W  ■ 

U89  - 

:       352  : 

:  33^ 

•  i 

:  8 

22 

25  • 

:        12  ; 

ko 

:  ^39 

:  311 

:  207 

:  97 

:  Ilk 

:  11 

•  2 

:        9  ' 

:  8 

:  h 

;  I 

:  20 

:  12 

:  17 

:  12 

:  13 

:  12 

:  1 

:  2 

:  0 

:  1 

1/ 

;  $ 

:  3 

:  h 

:  1 

:  17 

:V  "7 

:  h9 

:  1 

2/ 

:  0 

:  1,127 

\  625 

:  9^2 

:  753 

:  350 

Other  countries. . • . 

:5/  383 

■  1 

:  1 

2 

0 

:  5 

i  3A77 

!  2,055 

2,1+31 

:  2,037 

:  1,3^7 

1,372 

l/  If  any,  included  in  other  countries.  2/  Less  than  500  bales.  3/  In- 
cluded in  India,    h/  li-year  average.    5/  China  232. 


Source :    All  Japan  Cotton  Spinners  Association. 
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Cotton  consumption  by  Japan  during  August-March  1955-56  "was  esti- 
mated at  1,1+26,000  bales  or  practically  the  same  as  consumption  of 
1,1+28,000  bales  a  year  earlier.    An  upward  trend  in  consumption  during 
the  last  few  months  has  offset  the  lower  levels  reported  earlier  in 
the  year.    Low  stocks  of  yarn  and  fabrics  as  well  as  the  modification 
of  the  production  cutback  rate  for  spinners  and  weavers  are  expected 
to  cause  a  continuation  of  the  upward  trend  in  cotton  consumption. 
The  cutback  rate  was  changed  from  8  percent  in  April  to  only  1+  percent 
for  May  and  June.    The  latter  rate  approximates  normal  levels  as  k 
percent  of  operable  spindleage  is  usually  idle  under  normal  conditions. 

Exports  of  cotton  fabric  during  January -March  1956  amounted  to 
363  million  square  yards,  or  hk  percent  higher  than  the  252  million 
exported  during  the  corresponding  months  in  1955*    The  current  figure 
represents  the  highest  3-month  figure  since  the  war.    The  previous 
high  was  in  October-December  1955  when  exports  amounted  to  362  million 
square  yards.    This  unusually  high  level  was  attributed  in  part  to 
efforts  by  shippers  to  beat  the  April  1  deadline  when  a  lower  link 
rate  for  raw  cotton  allocations  to  cotton  textile  exports  became 
effective . 


Indonesia  continued  to  be  the  principal  destination  of  Japanese 
fabrics  in  January-February  1956  with  large  quantities  also  exported 
to  Hong  Kong,  the  United  States,  and  Singapore.    The  higher  exports  to 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  both  intermediary  points  for  transshipment  to 
other  countries,  were  being  scrutinized  by  Japanese  authorities  to 
prevent  interference  with  plans  for  the  restriction  of  fabric  exports 
to  the  United  States.    Quantities  shipped  in  the  first  2  months  of 
1955  and  1956  were  as  follows: 


JAPAN:    Exports  of  cotton  fabrics  to  principal  destinations 
January -February  1955  and  1956 
 (Millions  of  square  yards)  


Destination 


Jan. -Feb 

1955 


Destination 


Jan . -Feb 

1956 


Indonesia   16.7 

Burma  :  12. 9 

United  Kingdom  2.  11.5 

Br.  ¥.  Africa  :  11.1+ 

Australia  :  9*6 

Singapore  :  9.5 

Thailand  :  9.5 

Netherlands  :  8.7 

United  States  :  8.1 

Iran  :  6.1+ 

Others  :  50.8 

Total  :  155.1 


Indonesia  '  1+1.6 

Hong  Kong  :  37*0 

United  States  :  23.6 

Singapore  '  ik.k 

Pakistan   10.2 

Thailand  :  9.0 

Indochina  :  8.6 

Australia  :  8.1 

Br.  W.  Africa  :  5-7 

Ceylon  :  5*6 

Others  :  55-8 

Total  :  219.6 


Japan's  cotton  stocks  on  March  31>  1956,  were  estimated  at  371>000  bales, 
down  13  percent  from  stocks  of  1+25,000  bales  held  August  1,  1955. 
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DECREASED  COTTON 
PRODUCTION  IN  NICARAGUA 

Cotton  production  in  Nicaragua  during  the  August-July  1955-5& 
marketing  year  has  dropped  considerably  from  earlier  estimates,  and  is 
currently  estimated  at  160,000  hales  or  22  percent  less  than  the  195^-55 
crop  of  205,000  hales.    This  reduction  occurred  despite  an  acreage 
expansion  of  22  percent  from  190,000  acres  in  195^-55  to  230,000  acres 
in  1955-56.    Excessive  rainfall  and  repeated  planting  in  some  areas 
without  adequate  fertilizer  are  "believed  responsible  for  this  year's 
decreased  yields. 

Nicaragua's  cotton  production  has  registered  a  phenomenal 
increase  in  the  last  few  years,  and  in  195^-55  became  the  country's 
largest  export  commodity.    Cultivation  of  areas  formerly  in  pasture 
as  well  as  diversion  from  other  crops  accounted  for  most  of  the 
increase  in  acreage.    Indication  of  the  upward  trend  is  given  in  the 
following  table. 


NICARAGUA:     Cotton  acreage  and  production,  crop  years 

1950-55 

(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Acreage 


Production 


1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
195^. 
1955- 


1,000  acres 

^3 

86 

6^ 
100 
190 
230 


1,000  bales 

22 

57 
105 
205 
160 


Practically  all  of  Nicaragua' s  cotton  is  available  for  export  as 
annual  domestic  consumption  approximates  only  5,000  bales.    Exports  in 
1953-5^  amounted  to  102,000  bales,  and  in  195^-55  117,000  bales  were 
exported.    Principal  destinations  are  Japan  and  certain  Western 
European  countries.     Quantities  imported  from  Nicaragua  during  August- 
July  195^-55  with  comparable  1953-5^  figures  in  parentheses  were: 
Western  Germany  62,000  bales  (55,000);  Japan  25,000  (22,000);  Belgium 
15,000  (6,000);  the  Netherlands  12,000  (7,000);  the  United  Kingdom 
9,000  (11,000);  Sweden  1,700  (It, 000);  Canada  1,600  (none);  and 
Switzerland  1,600  (300)  .    Imports  from  Nicaragua  by  these  countries 
during  the  first  6  to  8  months  of  1955 -56  were  running  about  the 
same  as  last  year  with  the  exception  of  Japan  which  had  imported  ^0,000 
bales  by  the  end  of  March. 
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BRAZIL  RESUMES  REGISTRATIONS 
FOR  COTTON  EXPORTS 

Effective  June  8,  1956,  the  Bank  of  Brazil  has  resumed  the  regis- 
tration of  all  grades  of  cotton  for  export.    New  minimum  export  prices 
established  for  Type  5-6  and  higher  qualities  were  raised.    Those  for 
Type  6  and  below  were  unchanged. 

Minimum  prices  for  Brazilian  cotton  are  based  on  New  York  futures 
(near  month)  less  transportation  and  insurance  costs  from  Brazilian 
ports  to  New  York,  with  premiums  or  discounts  for  various  qualities. 
The  minimum  for  Type  5  is  now  80  points  off  New  York  October.  For 
each  grade  step  above  Type  5  add  30  points.    The  Type  5-6  price  is 
50  points  off  October.    Futures  trading  on  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
markets  are  based  on  Middling  1-inch  cotton  beginning  October  1,  1956. 
Sao  Paulo  Type  5  is  considered  by  cotton  trade  firms  to  be  approximately 
equal  in  quality  to  United  States  SLM  3l/32  inch. 

GUATEMALA'S  COTTON  CROP  ONLY 
SLIGHTLY  HIGHER  THAN  LAST  YEAR 

Cotton  production  in  Guatemala  during  the  August-July  1955-56 
marketing  year  is  currently  estimated  at  ^2,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross) 
only  slightly  higher  than  last  year's  crop  of  ^0,000  bales,  despite  an 
increase  of  33  percent  in  acreage.    Unfavorable  weather  and  insect 
infestation  were  reportedly  the  principal  causes  of  this  year's  reduced 
yields,  which  temporarily  retarded  the  sharp  upward  trend  of  recent 
years  as  illustrated  in  the  following  table: 


GUATEMALA:  Cotton  acreage  and  production,  crop  years  1950-55 
 (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


Year  beginning  August  1 

Acreage 

Production 

1,000 

1,000 

• 

acres 

bales 

• 

• 

6  : 

!  k 

1951  

20  : 

:  11 

22  : 

;  16 

1953  

27  : 

:  27 

• 

39  : 

:  kO 

• 
• 

52  : 

:  h2 

Cotton  consumption  in  Guatemala  has  amounted  to  approximately  12,000 
bales  annually  in  recent  years,  and  the  remainder  of  the  crop  has  been 
available  for  export.    Exports  began  in  1953-5^,  with  shipments  of  17,000 
bales.    Exports  in  195^-55  were  estimated  at  26,000  bales,  and  in  1955-56 
approximately  30,000  bales  are  expected  to  be  available  for  export. 
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Destinations  of  Guatemala's  cotton  exports  are  not  reported,  but  im- 
ports by  some  of  the  major  cotton  importing  countries  show  the  following 
quantities  received  from  Guatemala  during  August-July  195^-55^  Western 
Germany  17,000  bales ;  Belgium  8,000;  Canada  J+,000;  the  United  Kingdom 
kf000;  and  the  Netherlands  2,000.    These  quantities  exceed  Guatemala's 
exports  during  that  year,  presumably  because  they  include  some  1953-5^- 
exports.    Sizeable  quantities  during  the  first  half  of  1955-56  have  also 
been  received  from  Guatemala  by  Japan,  Western  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium. 


U.S.  WHEAT  IMPORT  QUOTA 
FROM  CANADA  FILLED 

The  annual  quota  set  on  imports  of  Canadian  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
into  the  United  States  was  filled  at  the  opening  moment  of  the  quota  year, 
12  noon  Eastern  Standard  Time,  May  29,  1956.    Canada's  share  of  the  over- 
all quota  of  800,000  bushels  from  all  countries  is  795,000  bushels. 
Canada's  quota  of  3*815,000  pounds  of  flour  represents  all  but  about 
k}000  pounds  of  the  total  quota  for  flour  and  other  wheat  products. 

The  quotas  for  wheat  and  wheat  products  were  set  up  by  Presidential 
proclamation  in  May  19^1.    The  original  quota  of  800,000  bushels  of  wheat 
remains  unchanged  while  the  quota  for  products  has  been  reduced  very 
slightly  from  the  original  quota  of  k, 000, 000  pounds.    The  wheat  quota 
controls  quantities  of  wheat  imported  for  human  consumption,  with  wheat 
unfit  for  human  consumption  free  to  come  in  outside  the  quota. 


ARGENTINA  MOVES  TOWARD 
MULTILATERAL  TRADE 

It  has  been  officially  announced  that  an  agreement  on  a  multilateral 
payments  system  has  been  concluded  between  Argentina  and  the  0EEC  countries  - 
Austria,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  France,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom.    West  Germany  is  expected  to  join 
the  new  payments  agreement  in  the  near  future.    Payments  between  Argentina 
and  the  0EEC  countries  involved  will  become  intraconvertible  under  the 
agreement  sometime  in  June  1956.    The  agreement  is  also  said  to  provide 
for  repayment  of  Argentine  debts  to  the  aforementioned  countries,  on 
equal  terms,  over  a  ten-year  period,  and  in  installments  which  are 
scheduled  to  increase  in  each  year  during  the  repayment  period. 

Trade  and  payments  relations  between  Sweden  and  Argentina  have  not 
been  satisfactory  for  sometime  because  of  the  general  lack  of  Argentine 
goods  of  interest  to  the  Swedish  market.  The  new  agreement  is  expected 
to  lead  to  a  resumption  of  Swedish  exports,  now  that  peso  proceeds  will 
be  convertible  into  the  currency  of  any  one  of  the  other  0EEC  signatory 
countries. 
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URUGUAY  DENOUNCES  COMMERCIAL 
TREATY  WITH  YUGOSLAVIA 

On  May  8,  1956,  Uruguay  denounced  the  Commercial  Treaty  which  it 
signed  with  Yugoslavia  on  August  8,  1955 ■    This  denunciation  is  quite 
unusual  because  Uruguay  seldom  takes  the  initiative  in  denouncing  inter- 
national or  bilateral  agreements.    Uruguayan  sources  indicate  that  their 
Government  is  not  satisfied  with  the  slow  deliveries  nor  with  the  price 
and  the  quality  of  the  goods  offered  them  under  the  agreement.  Uruguayan 
imports  from  Yugoslavia  in  1955  amounted  to  only  $72,952.    Exports  to 
Yugoslavia,  on  the  other  hand,  were  high  ($3,^6,287)  and  consisted  of 
such  agricultural  items  as  $2,158,628  worth  of  greasy  wool,  $9^1,936" 
washed  wool,  $87,157  cattle  hides  and  sheep  skins,  $127,182  linseed  oil, 
and  $131,330  wool  tops.    In  spite  of  the  additional  cost,  Uruguayan  im- 
porters used  some  of  the  Yugoslav  balance  in  "switch"  transactions  for 
imports  from  the  U.  S.,  Ceylon,  etc. 


SPAIN'S  JANUARY -APRIL  OLIVE  OIL  EXPORTS  HIGH, 
IMPORTS  U.S.  SEEDOILS  COVER  DOMESTIC  DEFICIT 

Olive  oil  exports  from  Spain  during  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year  were  29,579  short  tons,  compared  with  a  total  of  37 > 3 58  tons  for  the 
whole  of  1955*    Principal  customers  for  January-April  exports  were  the 
United  States  (21,957  tons),  Cuba  (2,3*+2  tons),  Brazil  (l,10U  tons)  and 
the  United  Kingdom  (70^  tons).    The  semi-official  Olive  Oil  Syndicate  has 
set  its  sights  for  total  1956  exports  at  about  k^,000  tons;  now  that  Spain 
is  assured  of  a  large  portion  of  its  import  requirements  of  seedoils,  this 
goal  might  even  be  exceeded.     (The  postwar  export  record  was  set  in  1950 
with  over  50,000  tons.) 

Most  of  the  oil  exported  through  April  was  contracted  for  and  licensed 
prior  to  the  Government's  suspension  of  export  licenses  on  January  17,  and 
thus  sold  at  about  $600  per  metric  ton.    However,  in  view  of  the  general 
shortage  of  olive  oil  this  year,  some  recent  offering  prices  for  Spanish 
oil  have  reportedly  ranged  up  to  $1,000.    Oil  exported  under  the  new  quota 
of  2,000  tons  in  tins,  released  in  April,  reportedly  is  selling  for  over 
$800,  or  double  the  landed  price  of  salad  oil  of  U.  S.  origin.    This  gives 
Spain  a  real  incentive  to  maximize  exports  of  olive  oil  this  year  to  dollar 
countries,  particularly  since  most  of  the  U.  S.  seedoil  under  Public  Law 
hQO  is  being  imported  for  payment  in  local  currency. 

In  addition  to  the  estimated  1^0,000  short  tons  of  seedoil  provided 
for  in  the  two  P.  L.  ^-80  agreements  totaling  $50  million  in  value,  Spain 
has  recently  purchased  about  28,000  tons  of  oil  in  the  United  States  for 
dollars.    Actual  imports  and  purchases  firmed  from  December  (the  beginning 
of  the  Spanish  oil  marketing  year)  through  the  end  of  May  amount  to  about 
165,000  tons,  compared  with  estimated  import  requirements  of  about  210,000 
tons  for  the  entire  marketing  year  (assuming  exports  of  50,000  tons  and  a 
30,000-ton  increase  in  stocks). 
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About  60  per  cent  of  this  year's  domestic  olive  oil  reportedly  ranges 
from  2  to  5  Pe^  cent  in  acidity j  hence ,  producers  and  dealers  are  heavily 
resorting  to  blending  with  imported  seedoil  to  reduce  overall  acidity. 
While  there  have  been  complaints  about  the  quality  of  some  of  these  blends , 
probably  due  to  unscrupulous  trade  practices  -  both  trade  and  press  are  en- 
deavoring to  convince  consumers  that  the  inferior  quality  stems  from  the 
domestic  olive  oil  component,  rather  than  from  the  imported  seedoil.  Wide- 
spread consumer  acceptance  of  this  blended  product  -  at  a  sufficient  price 
discount  below  pure  olive  oil  -  conceivably  could  have  far-reaching  effects 
on  the  future  trend  of  Spain's  foreign  trade  in  oils. 

Reports  from  principal  producing  areas  in  Southern  Spain  point  to  a 
fairly  good  1956  olive  crop.     Olive  trees  in  these  areas  were  relatively 
undamaged  by  the  February  cold  wave  and  spring  moisture  has  been  excellent. 
Only  on  the  East  coast  did  trees  really  suffer  from  the  frost.    An  estimat- 
ed 20  per  cent  of  the  country's  trees  is  officially  estimated  to  have  been 
affected.    However ,  the  cold  weather  and  absence  of  snow  cover  are  also 
reliably  said  to  have  reduced  this  year's  potential  dacus  fly  population, 
particularly  on  the  East  cost.    The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  forecasting 
olive  oil  production  of  330,000  tons,  but  this  may  turn  out  to  have  been 
on  the  conservative  side. 


SMALLER  ITALIAN  ALMOND  AND  FILBERT  CROPS 
FORECAST;  LARGER  WALNUT  CROP  IN  PROSPECT 

The  smallest  Italian  almond  crop  in  the  26  years  for  which  records  are 
available  is  forecast  as  a  result  of  the  February  and  March  freezes.  The 
1956  commercial  crop  may  amount  to  only  13,000  short  tons,  shelled  basis, 
according  to  unofficial  estimates.    This  follows  the  very  short  crop  of 
1955,  now  estimated  at  18,700  short  tons.    Average  production  (19^9-53) 
is  37>500  tons.     It  is  generally  believed  that  the  cold,  though  detri- 
mental to  the  fruit  set,  had  relatively  little  adverse  effect  on  the 
trees  themselves. 

The  commercial  filbert  crop  is  forecast  at  32,000  short  tons,  in- 
shell  basis,  which  is  an  average  crop,  but  only  about  65  percent  of  last 
year's  bumper  crop  of  50,000  tons.    Alternately  large  and  small  crops  are 
the  normal  pattern  in  Italian  filbert  production.    Average  production 
(19^9-53)  is  32,300  tons. 

Based  on  preliminary  indications,  a  record-breaking  large  walnut 
crop  is  in  prospect  in  Italy.    Much  depends  on  the  weather  during  the 
next  several  weeks,  but  at  this  date  a  commercial  crop,  in-shell  basis, 
of  50,000  short  tons  is  in  prospect.    This  compares  with  the  1955  crop, 
a  record-large  one  till  then,  estimated  at  31,500  tons.    Adverse  weather 
in  the  ensuing  weeks  could,  of  course,  sharply  reduce  the  present  favorable 
forecast.    Average  production  (19^9-53)  is  21,000  tons. 
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CHILE'S  VEGETABLE  OIL  DEFICIT  EXPECTED 
TO  CONTINUE  SEVERAL  YEARS 

Chile's  edible  vegetable  oil  shortage,  amounting  to  the  equivalent 
of  almost  U0,000  short  tons  for  the  current  crop  year,  is  expected  to 
continue  for  a  number  of  years.    Sufficient  industrial  oils  also  are 
lacking  and  this  shortage  may  require  imports  of  up  to  550  tons  of 
paint  oil. 


Table  1  -  CHILE  -  Vegetable  Oils,  Supply  and  distribution, 
calendar  I95U,  1955  and  forecast  1956 

(Short  tons) 


i  195^ 

.  Revision 

• 

;  1955 

.  Preliminary 

;  1956 

.  Forecast 

• 

• 

Edible 

:  7,165 
:  20,395 
:  28,380 

:  10,7^5 
:  21,715 
:  39,685 

• 

:  55,9^0 

:  72,11+5 

Ending  stocks,  2/  December  3I1        7,l65  < 

:  0 
:  ^5A95 
10,7^5 

:  0 
:  5^,510 
:  17,635 

•  « 

55,9^0  : 

:  72,11+5 

• 
• 

• 
• 

Inedible 

3/  : 
960  : 
275  : 

3/ 
895 
330 

•  « 

1,235  : 

1,225 

Ending  stocks,  December  31...:             3/  : 

0  : 
1,235  : 
3/  : 

0 

1,225 
3/ 

•  1 

1,235  : 

1,225 

1/    Trade  figures.    2/  This  is  a  stock  for  k  months'  consumption,  the 
domestic  production  entering  the  market  at  the  end  of  April.    3/  Not 
available . 
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To  supply  these  needs,  the  trade  prefers  to  import  serai-refined  oils 
rather  than  oilseeds  due  to  the  high  ocean  freight  on  cargoes  going  to 
Chilean  ports. 


The  United  States  has  had  practically  all  of  the  vegetable  oil  trade 
in  recent  years  because  Argentina  could  not  supply  Chile's  needs.  Users 
of  paint  oils  are  now  also  interested  in  obtaining  their  supplies  in  the 
United  States. 


The  recent  agreement  to  purchase  with  local  currency  36,000  metric 
tons  (39>683  short  tons)  of  cottonseed  and/or  soybean  oil  from  the 
United  States  under  Public  Law  U80  will  take  care  of  Chile's  needs  until 
March  1957 •    In  addition,  Chile  has  purchased  from  the  United  States  over 
1^,300  short  tons  of  semi-refined  oil  for  dollars. 


Crushers  believe  that  the  output  of  edible  vegetable  oils  during 
the  1956  calendar  year,  including  olive  oil  and  excluding  imported  semi- 
refined  oils,  will  reach  21,715  tons  with  sunflower  seed  oil  accounting 
for  Qk  per  cent  of  the  total.    This  would  be  6  per  cent  above  production 
in  1955*    Only  olive  oil  production  has  shown  an  upward  trend  in  recent 
years . 


Table  2  -  CHILE:    Edible  Vegetable  Oils,  estimated  domestic  production, 
calendar  195^,  1955  and  forecast  1956 


(Short  tons) 

Type  of  oil 

;    195^  ; 

*  Revision 

1955  ; 

Preliminary 

:  1956 

'  Forecast 

 \  18,850 

1,080 

 :  kkO 

 :  165 

 :  165 

17,195  1 
:       1,215  : 
U95  : 
:          165  : 
:  165 
!  1,100 
55 

18,190 
;  1,100 
:  i+95 
:  165 
:  165 
:  1,5^5 
:  55 

20,390 

:  21,715 

Imports  of  edible  vegetable  oils  during  1955  were  reported  by  the 
trade  at  28,382  tons,  consisting  largely  of  semi-refined  cottonceed  oil 
from  the  United  States. 
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The  price  of  edible  oil  at  the  end  of  May  was  180  pesos  per  liter 
(around  2  pounds)  retail  and  180  pesos  per  kilo  (2.20^6  pounds)  wholesale. 
The  price  for  oil  from  the  1955-56  crushing  will  he  at  least  22^  pesos 
per  liter  retail  and  223  pesos  per  kilo  wholesale.    However,  it  may  he 
necessary  to  retail  the  PL  kQO  oil  at  280  pesos  per  liter.    This  will 
probably  mean  an  increase  in  price  of  the  domestic  product. 

There  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  edible  oil  available  to  con- 
sumers.   Presumably  crushers  are  keeping  the  new  oil  until  the  new 
price  has  been  fixed  hoping  in  this  manner  to  obtain  a  better  profit. 
There  also  is  evidence  that  greater  quantities  than  usual  have  been 
disappearing  in  domestic  channels.    Monthly  disappearance,  which  is 
estimated  ordinarily  at  ^-,^-00  tons,  is  believed  by  the  trade  to  have 
been  nearer  5>500  tons  in  recent  months.    This  may  indicate  hoarding 
in  anticipation  of  a  higher  future  price. 

In  order  to  increase  the  production  of  sunflower  seed,  the  major 
oilseed  crop  in  Chile,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  deficit  vegetable  oil 
situation,  the  government  fixed  the  price  of  the  195^-55  crop  at 
2,k60  pesos  per  100  kilos,  establishing  a  ratio  of  1.^+5  times  the 
domestic  wheat  price.    Accordingly  the  price  for  the  1955-56  crop 
should  be  3>987  pesos  per  100  kilos,  without  bag,  but  this  price  has 
not  been  established  as  yet. 

Seed  production  from  the  1955-56  sunflower  crop  is  forecast 
officially  at  77>570  tons  from  117,870  acres.    This  represents  a  k 
per  cent  increase  from  output  in  195^-55 •    The  chief  limiting  factor 
in  maximum  sunflower  seed  production  has  been  that  about  half  of  the 
farmers  fail  to  plant  early  enough  in  the  year  (September  to  October) 
as  recommended  by  the  field  men  of  Compradora  de  Maravilla  S.  A.  (COMARSA), 
sunflower  seed  brokers.    The  association  supports  considerable  research 
work  on  the  crop  in  an  endeavor  to  obtain  greater  tonnage.  Growers 
have  a  market  for  k  times  the  quantity  of  seed  they  presently  are  pro- 
ducing.   Despite  the  intensive  campaign  by  COMARSA  and  government  price 
support,  production  has  fluctuated  during  the  last  several  years. 
Regardless  of  the  great  need  for  press  cake  meals  for  animal  feeding, 
there  are  no  plans  to  import  oilseeds  for  crushing  due  to  the  high 
freight  rates  to  Chile.    No  imports  or  exports  of  sunflower  seed 
appear  in  the  custom  figures  for  the  last  5  years. 

Hempseed  is  not  under  the  price  control  system.  Nevertheless, 
prices  during  195^  and  early  1955  were  fairly  steady,  at  a  relatively 
low  average  of  2,800  pesos  per  100  kilos.    Consequently,  the  area  de- 
voted to  seed  decreased  and  more  fiber  was  produced.    However,  begin- 
ning in  May  1955;  the  scarcity  of  seed  markedly  affected  domestic  prices 
and  resulted  in  quotations  of  5>500  pesos  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Ex- 
tending into  1956,  this  influence  has  continued,  with  offers  of  seed 
at  6,000  pesos  during  February  and  March.    This  higher  price  probably 
will  result  in  increased  planting  for  seed  in  the  1956-57  crop  year, 
perhaps  up  to  11,000  acres.    The  1955-56  crop  is  forecast  at  k,k00  tons 
from  9,880  acres.    No  imports  of  hempseed  appear  in  the  customs  figures 
during  the  last  3  years  and  exports  are  prohibited. 
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Flaxseed  prices  skyrocketed  in  the  first  few  months  of  1956.  At 
the  end  of  May  they  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000  pesos  per  100 
kilos  compared  with  5,500  pesos  in  January.    This  sharply  higher  price 
for  flaxseed,  according  to  the  crushers,  will  encourage  growers  to 
increase  their  plantings  and  turn  more  of  the  crop  to  seed  purpose  for 
the  1956-57  crop  year.    For  both  fiber  and  seed  there  is  no  government 
control  of  price , 

The  1955-56  flaxseed  crop  is  forecast  officially  (first  forecast) 
at  181,000  bushels  from  15,000  acres.    This  is  a  decline  of  about  3 
per  cent  from  output  the  previous  year.    About  one  third  of  Chile's 
flax  acreage  produces  fiber  as  well  as  seed. 

The  market  is  most  favorable  for  domestic  producers  of  flaxseed,  a 
product  which  is  not  under  subsidy  or  price  control.    While  there  have 
been  no  imports  of  flaxseed  for  crushing,  the  paint  industry  is  in 
great  need  of  the  oil.    Importers  state  that  the  country  could  use  at 
the  minimum  550  tons  of  foreign  linseed  or  other  paint  oils.  Imports 
of  inedible  oil  during  the  first  11  months  of  1955  amounted  to  only 
31  tons  of  linseed  oil  and  230  tons  of  coconut  oil. 

Olive  oil  production  in  1955  has  been  estimated  at  1,100  tons. 
Various  corporate  organizations  are  planting  olive  trees  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  Province  of  Coquimbo.    When  the 
new  plantations  come  into  full  production  the  total  production  of  oil 
could  exceed  3,000  tons.    This  increased  production  is  expected  to  be 
absorbed  by  mixing  it  with  sunflower  seed  oil.    By  this  procedure 
mixed  oil,  with  a  resulting  lower  price,  may  enable  increased  exports 
of  olive  oil. 


ARGENTINE  COTTONSEED,  SUNFLOWER 
SEED  ESTIMATES  REVISED  DOWNWARD 

The  quantity  of  cottonseed  available  for  crushing  in  Argentina  this 
season  is  now  expected  to  be  no  more  than  220,000  short  tons,  rather  than 
the  earlier  estimate  of  2^2,500  tons.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
May  21,  1956.)    Continuous,  heavy  rains  have  hampered  the  cotton  harvest 
and  reduced  the  yield. 

Adverse  weather  during  the  harvest  of  the  late  sown  portion  of  the 
sunflower  crop  has  reduced  the  yield  per  acre  and  the  total  outturn  is 
now  unofficially  estimated  to  be  about  7^5,000  tons,  compared  with  312,000 
tons  in  1951+-55.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  June  11,  1956.)  About 
715,000  tons  are  expected  to  be  available  for  crushing  and  the  total  oil 
yield  probably  will  be  about  175,000  tons. 

The  Argentine  Government  has  announced  that  the  National  Grain  and 
Elevators  Institute  (INGE)  will  buy  for  export  semi -refined  sunflower  and 
peanut  oils  at  5  pesos  per  kilo.    No  export  quotas  have  been  announced  as 

yet. 
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Oilseed  by-products  ( cakes ,  expellers  and  meals)  can  now  be  marketed  by 
private  firms.    Exports  will  be  subject  to  the  aforo  system,  under  which  a 
stipulated  part  of  the  proceeds  must  be  negotiated  at  the  official  exchange 
rate,  but  there  will  be  no  retention  of  proceeds  for  the  national  recovery 
fund.    The  basic  prices  for  export  are  listed  in  the  following  table: 


ARGENTINA:    Oilseed  by-products,  official  export  prices  per  metric  ton, 
by  currency  area,  expressed  in  U.  S.  dollars  and  pounds  sterling  l/ 


Cakes  Expellers:  \ 

Currency  Area 

Free  Dollars 

Sterling 
Belgian,  German 
Japanese  clear- 
ing, French  Frcs. 

Other  clearing 
currencies;  con- 
tinental countries 

Dls.  L 

:  U9.50  17.13.7 
'  36.6O  13.1.5 

U9.50  17.13.7 
:  39.60  li+,2.10 

'  33.65  12.0.1+ 
9.90  3.10.9 
33.65  12.0.1+ 
:  38.60  13.15.9 

Dls.  h 

:      50.-  17.17.02 

37.-  13.^.3 
:     50.-  17.17.2 
:      1+0.-  11+.5.9 

:      3I+.-  12.2.11 
:      10.-  3.11.05 
:      31+.-  12.2.11 
:      39.-  13.18.7 

:      Dls.  L 

:    52.-  18.11.05 

38.50  13.15.0 
'     52.-  18.11.5 
:    1+1.60  11+.17.2 

35.^0  12.12.10 
:    10. h0  l.lk.k 
'    35.1+0  12.12.10 

1+0.60  11+.10.0 

Sunflower seed. . 

Meals :  : 

Sunflower seed. .  • 

l/    2.80  U.  S.  dollars  =  one  pound  sterling. 


Source:    Official  Agencies. 


HAITIAN  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 

Haitian  sugar  production  reached  a  low  of  51>000  short  tens,  raw  value 
in  195^*  the  lowest  estimates  since  19^-9  •    Hurrican  "Hazel"  caused  consider- 
able damage  -  not  as  much  as  was  first  reported  but  enough  to  reduce  the 
sugar  production  about  12,000  tons  below  the  1953  crop. 


Since  1951 >  new  mills  of  small  capacity  have  been  in  operation.  The 
La  Rue  mill  produced  less  than  1,000  tons  in  1951  and  1952,  while  the  average 
now  is  from  1,000  to  1,500  tons.    The  Central  Dessalines  produced  2,ll+6  in 
1953  its  first  year  of  operation,  3,760  in  I95I+  and  3,366  in  1955* 

This  added  production  will  increase  the  sugar  estimate  for  Haiti  in  the 
future. 
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WORLD  RICE  CROP  REACHES  RECORD  LEVEL 

World  rice  production  in  1955-56  (August-July)  is  estimated  at 
^22, ^00  million  pounds  of  rough  rice,  only  slightly  above  the  previous 
record  harvest  of  ^20,600  million  pounds  in  1953-5^>  according  to  the 
third  estimate  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    The  estimate  is 
7  percent  above  production  in  the  preceding  year,  and  is  an  increase  of 
20  percent  over  the  average  of  the  immediate  postwar  (19^5-^6/^9-50)  period. 

World  rice  area  increased     300,000  acres,  or  1.7  percent,  as 
compared  with  the  year  before,  and  was  0.6  percent  less  than  the  record 
of  1953-5^-;  according  to  the  third  estimate.    The  acreage  gains  were 
predominantly  in  the  heavy  rice -producing  countries  of  Asia,  principally 
Thailand,  India,  Communist  China,  and  Japan.    Biggest  area  decreases 
were  in  North  America  and  South  America.    Acreages  of  Europe  and  Africa 
declined  only  slightly  from  the  preceding  year. 

Rice  production  of  Asia,  where  about  93  percent  of  the  world's 
rice  crop  was  harvested,  approximated  the  record  level  of  1953-5^-» 
Principal  increases  above  195^-55  were  in  Communist  China,  Japan,  Thailand 
and  India. 

The  record  rice  harvest  of  Communist  China  in  1955-56  is  estimated 
at  ll+5,500  million  pounds,  a  sharp  increase  above  the  195^-55  crop, 
which  was  reduced  by  floods.    This  production  is  10  percent  above 
estimated  production  in  the  average  prewar  (1931-37)  period. 

Revised  statistics  on  the  rice  acreage,  yield  per  acre  and  pro- 
duction of  Communist  China,  including  Manchuria,  are  published  for  the 
first  time  in  this  report.    Upward  revisions  from  1930  through  1955 
have  been  made  as  the  result  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  China's  land 
use,  population,  and  food  utilization  prewar  and  postwar.  Historically, 
official  statistics  of  rice  acreage,  and  also  population,  in  China  were 
considered  incomplete  and  on  too  low  a  level,  and  the  published  census 
of  population  figures  for  1953  sustain  this  position.    China's  prewar 
rice  acreage  therefore  was  revised  upward  15  percent  and  production 
upward  20  percent.    Yields  of  rough  rice  per  acre  were  revised  about 
5  percent. 

The  estimate  of  1^-5,500  million  pounds  for  the  1955  rice  crop  of 
Communist  China  is  10  percent  above  the  revised  prewar  production  as 
compared  with  an  increase  of  approximately  ih  percent  for  all  of  Asia. 
Although  an  increase  of  10  percent  in  rice  production  for  Communist 
China  is  still  less  than  the  estimated  population  gain  of  Ik  percent, 
it  may  be  offset  to  a  large  extent  by  reduced  after-harvest  losses, 
improved  transportation,  and  consumption  of  other  foods. 

The  tentative  1955  estimate  for  Communist  China  is  11  percent  below 
the  estimate  of  official  sources.    Estimates  of  rice  acreage  and  yields  in 
the  postwar  years  are  in  accord  with  the  best  information  now  attainable 
and  are  subject  to  revision  as  subsequent  material  becomes  available. 
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The  official  estimate  of  Japan's  1955  rice  crop  remains  at  32,505 
million  pounds  of  rough  rice  with  a  phenomenal  yield  for  that  country 
of  ^,273  pounds  per  acre.    This  would  he  an  increase  in  production  of 
7,500  million  pounds,  equal  to  30  percent  more  than  in  the  year  before. 

India  harvested  a  larger  rice  crop  than  expected.    Although  the  rice 
acreage  was  less  than  earlier  forecasts  had  indicated,  yields  per  acre 
were  much  better.    The  near-record  harvest  exceeded  that  of  a  year  earlier, 
but  was  6  percent  below  the  record  production  of  1953- 5^-* 

Better  growing  conditions  are  reported  in  Indonesia  so  that  rice 
production  should  exceed  that  of  the  year  before .    The  Philippine  Republic 
harvested  a  record  crop  on  a  record  acreage. 

Though  Malaya's  per  acre  yields  are  larger  than  last  year,  a  reduction 
in  acreage  is  expected  to  result  in  a  slightly  smaller  crop.  Severe 
drought  in  Ceylon  decreased  substantially  the  February-March  crop,  and 
the  total  of  the  two  harvests  in  1955-56  is  estimated  at  about  9  percent 
less  than  the  record  production  of  the  preceding  year. 

Total  production  in  the  four  principal  exporting  countries  of  Asia 
in  1955  -  Burma,  Thailand,  Pakistan,  and  Taiwan  -  is  estimated  at  63,^00 
million  pounds  of  rough  rice  as  compared  with  60,200  million  pounds  in 
195^- 55 •    This  is  an  increase  of  3>200  million  pounds  of  rough  rice,  or 
1  million  metric  tons  in  terms  of  milled  rice,  more  than  in  the  year  before. 
This  gain  is  chiefly  in  Thailand,  where  the  outturn  exceeded  expectations. 
Conditions  were  excellent  for  Taiwan's  spring  crop.    Since  the  1955  fall 
crop  was  good,  a  near  record  production  was  harvested  in  1955-56. 

Burma's  acreage  was  reported  to  be  slightly  less,  and  production 
decreased  moderately  from  the  preceding  year.    Floods  in  East  Pakistan 
reduced  that  country's  rice  crop  to  the  extent  that  Pakistan  is  importing 
several  hundred  thousand  tons  of  rice  in  1956. 

Rice  production  in  the  Near  East  dropped  sharply  in  1955-56.  The 
total  harvest  is  estimated  at  approximately  1,350  million  pounds,  a 
decline  of  U3  percent  from  the  preceding  year's  record  of  2,360  million 
pounds,  and  21  percent  below  the  average  in  the  19^5-^9  period.  Produc- 
tion in  Iran  and  Iraq,  the  principal  producers,  declined  39  and  50  percent, 
respectively,  as  a  result  of  restricted  water  supplies.    Turkey's  crop 
was  ^5  percent  less  than  in  the  year  before. 

The  European  harvest  was  slightly  lower  than  the  prospective  record 
crop  indicated  earlier  in  the  season  so  that  the  final  outturn  was  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  in  the  year  before,  and  was  1  percent  less  than 
the  record  production  in  1953*    Acreage  was  reduced  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
5  and  13  percent,  respectively.    However,  high  yields  per  acre  were 
harvested  in  both  countries,  so  that  production  declines  were  only  1  and 
7  percent,  respectively. 
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Portugal's  excellent  crop  resulted  from  record  yields  per  acre 
produced  on  a  record  acreage.    France  increased  acreage  slightly,  and  a 
near-record  crop  was  harvested.    In  Greece,  acreage  was  reduced,  and 
yields  were  cut  "by  heavy  rains. 

Total  rice  production  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  estimated  at 
18,000  million  pounds,  a  decline  of  k  percent  from  the  record  18,800 
million  pounds  in  the  preceding  year.    This  estimate  of  production 
nevertheless  is  k6  percent  above  the  postwar  (19^5-^6/1+9-50)  period. 

South  America,  producer  of  6l  percent  of  rice  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  this  season,  is  harvesting  a  record  crop.    Brazil  reduced 
rice  acreage  below  the  peak  level  of  the  2  preceding  years.  While 
yields  are  reported  to  be  slightly  below  average,  they  exceeded  those 
of  the  last  3  drought  years  and  a  record  harvest  is  expected.  Colombia 
also  had  a  record  crop. 

Drought  in  Peru  prevented  the  planting  of  some  acreage  and  cut  rice 
yields,  reducing  the  crop  to  approximately  15  percent  below  last  year. 
Argentina's  rice  acreage  harvested  and  per  acre  yields  exceeded  those  of 
195^-55,  but  were  less  than  in  1953-51+. 

Rice  production  in  North  America  declined  12  percent  below  last 
year's  record  harvest.    Acreage  in  the  United  States  was  under  allotment 
and  the  smallest  in  5  years.    Record  high  yields  per  acre  harvested, 
however,  resulted  in  a  near-record  crop.    Mexico  planted  a  record  acre- 
age and  harvested  the  largest  crop  ever  produced.    Cuba  reportedly  also 
increased  acreage  and  harvested  a  record  crop. 

A  program  for  increasing  rice  production  in  Jamaica  is  beginning 
to  show  good  results.    As  a  result  of  a  steady  increase  in  rice  acreage 
in  recent  years,  an  area  of  23,000  acres  this  season  is  more  than  3  times 
as  large  as  in  1952-53.    Production  in  1955-56  amounted  to  kO  million 
pounds  of  rough  rice  as  compared  with  the  average  of  10  million  pounds 
in  the  191+5-1+6/^9-50  period.    Rice  acreage  is  expected  to  increase  in 
succeeding  years. 

Egypt's  rice  harvest  is  reported  to  be  substantially  below  the  first 
official  estimate.    Though  the  present  estimate  is  about  1+00  million 
pounds  below  the  bumper  crop  of  I95I+,  it  exceeds  the  small  output  of 
1951  through  1953,  when  Egypt's  water  supplies  were  limited. 

Australia's  rice  crop  was  set  back  at  the  outset  by  heavy  rains 
and  cold  weather,  and  farmers  planted  only  38,000  acres  as  compared 
with  M+,000  acres  authorized.    Subsequent  unfavorable  weather  resulted 
in  lower  yields  per  acre  than  in  a  year  earlier. 
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